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The Sweep 


John’s father is a sweep. 

People say that he is a very good 
sweep. When Jane Smith’s mother 
wanted him to come to sweep her 
chimneys, she had to write him a 
letter days and days before the . 
time. 

When the letter came, John’s mother 
opened a big book called BOOKINGS. 
She looked in this book to see 
what John’s father had to do the 
next week. There was: 

Mrs. Bull on Monday, six chimneys, 


Mrs. Black on Tuesday, three chimneys, 
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Mrs. Todd onT hursday, nine chimneys, 

Mrs. Winks on Friday, four chimneys, 

Old Mr. Bong on Saturday morning, 

one chimney. 

“ Your father is very busy this week. 

He must rest sometimes. Mrs. Smith 

will have to have him after Mrs. Winks 

on Friday. You can run and tell 

her,” said John’s mother. 

“Right,” said John. He raced down 

the street, round the corner, up 

the hill, across the market till he 

came to Number 15. 

Mrs. Smith was scrubbing her step 

and the gate was open. 

" Mind the step, John. You will have 

to jump right over," she said. 

But John had long legs: He took 
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MU. A : 
a big step and got on the path 
without putting his feet on the 
clean, white stone. 

“ Can you have the sweep after 

he's been to Mrs. Winks' on 

Friday, please? My father is very 

busy." 

“Oh dear!" answered Mrs. Smith. 

* That will be so late. The kitchen 
. will be clean then. | shall be 


clean too. | do not like a mess 
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Just before dinner-time.” 

“My father is a very good sweep. 
He makes himself dirty but he won’t 
make you dirty, and he won’t make 
your kitchen dirty,” said John. 
“Well, well, tell him to come then. 
But if he makes a mess, | shall 
never have him again," said 

Mrs. Smith. 

"Right," answered John. He raced 
back across the market, down the 
hill, round the corner, and along 
the street till he came to his house. 
On the wall was written SWEEP, 
and there was a funny black 

broom sticking on the gate. 

John's mother was busy with her 


cooking so he took the big book 
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called BOOKINGS and 
looked for a page called 
FRIDAY. First he read: 


Mrs. Winks . . . . 3 chimneys. 


Then he wrote: 
Mrs. Smith... . 2 chimneys. 


Friday morning 


On Friday morning, Jane Smith ran 
home as fast as her fat little 

legs could carry her. 

When she got round the corner, 
she couldn’t stop running until 

she came up to the sweep’s old 
black motor bike. It was standing 
just in front of Number 15. 


She stood on tiptoe to peep inside 
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the big, dirty box that hung on 
the side of the bike. 

“Nothing but dirty old brooms 
and rope,” she said as she ran 
through the gate, up the path, and 
over the door-step. 

“ Mr. Sweep, Mr. Sweep, where are 
you?" she called out as she ran _ 
into the kitchen. 

There he was, with his black coat 
and trousers, kneeling down in 
front of a big, black sack. And 
behind the sack was the fireplace ! 
His strong right arm went up and 
down, up and down, through a 
hole in the sack. 

“Whatever are you doing?” asked 


Jane. But the sweep was too busy 
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to tell her. With one big pull - 
down, out came his dirty right 
arm, then his hand, then a long, 
long rod with a big, round, black 
broom at the end. 

The sweep looked at Jane and 
Jane looked at the sweep’s 

sooty face. 

"| like you, Mr. Sweep," she said. 
“What were you doing with your 
arm up there?" 

“Come here and see," answered 
the sweep, and he took the sack 
away from the fireplace. 

'" Oo-oo-ooo," said Jane. “What a 
lot of soot! Did you get it down 
with your strong right arm and 


the rods and the big broom?” 
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" | did," answered the sweep. 
He found his little broom and 
pan. Slow and steady went the 
little broom as he swept all 

that soot into his sack. 

Not one speck was left in the 
kitchen. 

“You are a very good sweep,” 
said Mrs. Smith and she gave 
him four silver shillings. 

A good sweep gets two silver 
shillings for every chimney he 
sweeps. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter, went the 
rods as he bundled them 
together. “You can keep the soot. 
It is good for the garden,” said 


the sweep. 
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He picked up his sack and went 
out to tip the soot into a corner 
where the wind would not blow 

it away. 

He went out of the gate to his 
old, black motor bike. He pulled 
and pushed the rods and the 
brooms together. Jane saw him get 
the rope out of the box and tie 


them safely on to the bike. Then 
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on he jumped. 

Ponk, ponk, ponk, went the bike. 
Whiz, whiz; bang, bang, bang; 
away went the sweep down the 
road ! 


Friday afternoon 


After dinner Mrs. Smith said, “Jane 
dear, put on your second best 
dress with the red buttons on it. 
And take a clean handkerchief to 
school.” 

“Why?” asked Jane. 

“Because you are going to tea 
with John and his mother and 
father," answered Mrs.. Smith. 


“Good, good!" cried Jane, and she 
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jumped up and down on her fat 
little legs. “l am going to tea with 
the sweep.” 

“Keep still and wash your face and 
hands,” said her mother. 

“No, no!" answered Jane. “The 
sweep is dirty. When | go to tea 
with him, | like to be dirty too!" 
But Mrs. Smith would not let Jane 
go to school with a dirty face and 
dirty hands. She had to wash and 
put on her second best dress with 
red buttons on it. 

Then she took a clean handkerchief 
out of the box. 

" Run, or you will be late," said 
mother. “Goodbye,” called Jane. She 


jumped over the step and raced 
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down the path, through the gate 
and along the road to school. 

She was just in time. 

" How nice you look in your second 
best dress with red buttons," 

said her teacher. 

When school was over, John and Jane 
ran all the way to the house with 
the funny, black broom on the gate. 
“Come in this way," said John. 

He opened a little green door in 
the corner of the wall. 

It was too dark to see anything 
and Jane bumped into something 
black. ''*Oo-oo-ooo! What's that?” 
she said. 

John switched on his new electric 


torch. “Silly; it’s only the sweep's 
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black motor bike. He keeps it 
here with his rods and brooms and 
sacks," said John. 

“Come in to tea," called John's 
mother. They went through 
another little door, out into the 
garden, round the corner and into 
the kitchen. 

There were three kinds of cake 

on the table as well a$ jam and 
bread and butter. 

And there was John's mother and 
John's father. He looked at Jane's 
second best dress with the red 
buttons on it and Jane looked at him. 
“You have such a clean face and 
clean hands. You have a clean 


coat and clean trousers too," she 
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said. “You are too clean for a 
sweep. Whatever have you been 
doing?” 

“PII show you what he has been 
doing," said John's mother. 

She took Jane's hand and they 
went upstairs and peeped round 
a door. 

There was a big white bath. 
There was a big cake of soap. 
There was a big scrubbing brush 
and some big towels. 

“That’s where he washes all the 
dirt away before he has his tea," 
said John's mother. 

"He is a very good sweep," said 
Jane. “I like him when he is 


clean and when he is dirty." 
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The Pookie Family 


The Pookie Family lived at the 
end of the cupboard under the 
stairs at Number 2, Middle Row. 
There were three Pookies, Ma, Pa 
and Hookie Pookie. 

They each had two legs and a 
tail. They each had two arms, 
two hands, two eyes, one nose , 
and one mouth. 

Ma Pookie had one tuft of hair 
on top of her head and another 
which stuck out at the back. 

Pa Pookie had one tuft of hair 


on top of his head and another 
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at the end of his chin. Hookie 
Pookie had only one tuft of hair. 
That was on top of his head. 

Ma Pookie wore a red velvet dress 
with a yellow silk collar. There 
was a hole at the back for her 
tail to come through. 

She tied up her hair tufts with 
golden ribbons and always wore 
silver shoes. 

Pa Pookie wore a blue coat and 
red trousers with a hole at the 
back for his tail to come through. 
He had a yellow tie with green 
stripes and shiny black shoes. 
Hookie Pookie had three jerseys. 
One was red, one was blue and 


one was brown. 
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Each jersey had a little zipper 
that shut and opened down 
the front. 


Zzzip! It was shut. Zzzip! It 
was open. 

Zzzip, shut; Zzzip, open. Zzzzip, 
ZZZZip, ZZZzip, it went all the 
day long. 

He had striped trousers with a 
hole for his tail to come through, 
and he always wore red shoes. 
The Pookie Family were very 
comfortable on their shelf at the 
end of the cupboard under the stairs. 


They knew the other people and 
Hookie had plenty of playmates. 
There was the Spider Family. 
They lived in the bottle without 
a cork. 

There was the Beetle Family. 
They lived in the middle of the 
crack in the floor. 

There were Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Cockroach. 

They did not come out of their 
hole in the daytime. 

And there was a large Mouse 
Family who lived underneath the 
cupboard floor. Their front door 
was just under the ladder which 
stretched from the Pookies’ shelf 


to the floor. 
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The Mouse children and Hookie 
had plenty of fun together. 

They ran races up and down the 
cupboard floor. They played foot- 
ball with a dried pea and they 
climbed up the walls after the 
baby Spiders. 

Sometimes, they held hands in a 
ring. Then they could just get round 
Bottle House where the Spider 
Family lived. 
They danced round and round and 
sang a song called “Round and 
round the bottle.” Then Mrs. Spider 
would come out and give them some 
teeny, weeny sweets, made of sugar 
and fly juice. 


But best of all, Hookie liked his 
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red and white horse and his 

green wheelbarrow. The Mouse 
children would stand in a row to 
watch him jump on the horse’s 
back. Then he would gallop madly 
up and down the cupboard floor. 
Sometimes, Pookie let his horse _ 
rest while he gave the Mouse children 
rides in his green wheelbarrow. 
The six of them would squash 


in together and their long tails 
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got mixed up in the bottom of 
the barrow. 

At night, when the children were 
safely tucked up in bed, the 
mothers and fathers had parties 
and played grown-up games. 
Sometimes, they had the party out- 
side Bottle House because Mr. and 
Mrs. Mouse were too fat to get 
inside. 

Sometimes, they crept into the 
Mouse Family's front door, then 
underneath the floor to their kitchen. 
Sometimes they climbed the ladder 
at the end of the cupboard and 

got up on the Pookies’ shelf. 

Yes, it was a happy place to live 


in until Old Man Leather came along. 
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No one knew where he came from 
or why he came. 

The children went out to play one 
morning and there he was, an 

ugly, brown monster with teeny, 
weeny black hands and feet. 

He stood there nodding his head 
and pulling his long, yellow beard. 
When the children came near to 
look at him, he roared, 

* Slitherum, slatherum, slump! 
Litherum, leatherum, lump! 
Flip, flap, flump!" 

Then he gave a terrible sneeze 

that shook Bottle House to and fro. 

The Mouse children squeaked as 

loud as they could and ran home. 


The Spider babies chased each 
25 


other back into the bottle. 

Hookie Pookie yelled, ** Papa ! 
Mama!” and dashed on to the shelf 
at the end of the cupboard. 

The new baby Beetles, who were 
out in their perambulators for 

the first time, cried as loud as 

they could. 

The fathers came out to see what 
was the matter. Pa Hookie ran 
down the ladder. Mr. Spider stood 
on the edge of the bottle. Mr. 
Beetle came half-way through the 
crack and Mr. Mouse came all the 
way out of his front door. 

Old Man Leather walked up and 
down the cupboard floor and his 


teeny, weeny feet went pat, pat. 
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When he saw Pa Hookie and Mr. 
Mouse, he began nodding his head 
and pulling his yellow beard. 
And he roared, i 
“ Slitherum, slatherum, slump! 
Litherum, leatherum, lump ! 
Flip, flap, flump!” 
Then he gave a terrible sneeze. 
Down went Mr. Spider into the 
bottle. Off scuttled Mr. Mouse into 
his house. Mr. Beetle went all the 
way under the floor and Pa 
bumped his head as he fell off the 
ladder on to the shelf. 
All day long, the people of the 
cupboard stayed indoors. Hookie 
had to play with his zipper. 


There were no games and parties. 
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Next morning Ma Pookie looked 
out of the front door. There was 
Old Man Leather, sitting on the 
floor with his back to the wall. 
His teeny, weeny feet were 
tucked under him and his teeny, 
weeny hands were in his lap. 
“The children must go out to play 
and the men must go to work," 
said Ma Pookie. 

“We must frighten Old Man Leather 
away." She tucked up her red 
velvet dress and tied up her hair 
tufts with golden ribbons, 

Then she picked up her pail of 


rubbish to take down the ladder 
to the dust bin. On t 


called on Mrs. Mouse, 
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he way, she 


“ We must frighten Old Man Leather 
away,’ she said. Mrs. Mouse nodded 
her head and called down the 
crack to Mrs. Beetle. 

* We must frighten Old Man Leather 
away," she said. “ES, NES 
answered Mrs. Beetle and she ran 
along the crack till she got to 
Bottle House. 

She tapped on the floor and 

called out, “We must frighten Old 
Man Leather away." 

“ Yes, yes," answered Mrs. Spider. 
Then Mrs. Mouse came out to shake 
her mats. Mr. Mouse and the Mouse 
children came too. 

Mrs. Beetle brought out her wash- 


ing to hang on the line and Mr. 
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Beetle carried the pegs. 

Mrs. Spider took her dusters and 
climbed out of the bottle to 

polish up the walls. The baby 
Spiders came next and Mr. Spider 
came last of all. 

The Pookie family stood at the 
bottom of the ladder. Old Man 
Leather began to nod his head and 
pull his beard. Then he roared, 


" Slitherum, slatherum, slump ! 
Litherum, leatherum, 


lump ! 
Flip, flap, flump ! " 


And gave a terrible sneeze, 

But Mrs. Spider began to clean 

the windows, Mrs. Beetle began 

to hang out the Washing, and 
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Mrs. Mouse began to shake the mats. 
* Atishoo ! atishoo, atishoo, 
atishoo ! " went Old Man Leather. 
Then Ma Pookie went first and the 
rest came after her. They crept 
along behind the cupboard where 
there was a big broom. 

Every little hand began to push 
the broom round the door, along 
the floor and up behind Old Man 
Leather. 


“ Atishoo, atishoo !" he sneezed. 
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Then he began to slither and 
slide as the broom came pushing 
behind him. 

They pushed him along the floor, 
round the corner and out of the 
cupboard door. Then they shut 
the door tight. 

Hookie and the Mouse children lay 
flat down to peep through the 
chink. "He's on his back," said 
Hookie. Then they heard tramp, 
tramp, tramp and two black shoes 
came along. 


“They are May Bell’s Shoes,” said 
Hookie. May Bell’s feet stopped 


outside the cupboard door. She 
looked at Old Man Leather and said, 


“Whatever are you doing there? 
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You belong in the dust bin and 
there you shall go!” “She’s picked 
him up,” said Hookie. 

Old Man Leather did not say one 
word. May Bell went out at the 
back door. She took the lid off 
the dust bin, dropped in Old Man 
Leather and shut down the lid. 
“That is the end of him,” said Ma 
Pookie. 

Hookie got out his red and 

white horse. The Mouse children 
played hide and seek under the 
ladder and the Spider children 
tickled the Beetle babies. 

The mothers went on with their 
housework and the fathers chopped 


the wood and mended the shoes. 
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Magic Cakes 


Barbara knows all about cake 
making. This is how she knows. 
Every Saturday she goes to see Miss 
Pattypans. This is why she goes. 
Saturday is baking day in Miss 
Pattypans’ kitchen. 


Miss Pattypans bakes bread, buns 


and jam tarts. Barbara bakes magic 


cakes. May Bell washes up. 

May Bell is Mrs, Bell’s eldest girl. 
They live at Number 2, Middle Row. 
Miss Pattypans gives Ma 
pennies every week for 
and scrubbing down the 
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y Bell three 
Washing up 
kitchen 


table. If you want to know how 
to make magic cakes, you must do 
what Barbara does. 

First, she gets one big bowl and 
one small bowl, two wooden 
spoons and six patty tins out 

of the kitchen cupboard. 

Next, she goes to the larder to 
fetch one egg, a lump of butter, 
a cupful of flour, a large spoon- 
ful of milk, a good sprinkle of 
sugar and a splash of salt. 

She puts them in a row on her 
end of the kitchen table. Miss 
Patty pans has the other end for 
her buns and jam tarts. 

The bread is in the middle. It 


is covered up in the largest, 
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yellow, mixing bowl. There it 

stands till it grows twice as 

big as it was at first. 

Barbara puts on her white cook- 

ing apron. Then she Stands up on 

her little stool, Now she can 

reach everything she wants. 

" | am going to begin," 

She takes some clean pa 

out of the table drawer 
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she says. 
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and 


puts fat on it. Then she rubs it 
well over the patty tins and puts 
them in a row. 

Next, she drops the lump of 
butter into the big bowl with 
the sugar and begins to beat 
them with a wooden spoon. 
Smack, smack, smack, goes the 
back of the spoon till all the 
sugar is beaten into the butter 
and all the butter is smashed 
into cream. 

“ Now for the egg," says Barbara. 
She gets a fork out of the 

table drawer and hits the 

egg hard. 

“Crack!” says the egg as it breaks, 


K Plop!"* says the egg as it falls 
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into the small basin with the milk. 
Barbara gets the egg-beater out 

of the kitchen drawer. The handle 
goes round and round. 

“ Whiskie, whiskie ! ” says the egg- 
beater and soon the egg and milk 
look like yellow cream. 


“ Mix everything together," 


Says 
Barbara. 


She tips all the things 
into the bowl with the butter. 
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“Stir, stir and stir again," goes 
the wooden spoon. Thicker and 
thicker gets the mixture. First 
it's white, then it's cream and 
now it's yellow. 

“The mixture is ready to go in 
the patty tins," says Barbara. 

She fills each one just half full. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six,” 
she counts. "Now for the magic.’ 
The magic is red and it comes 
out of a little round tin in 

her apron pocket. 

She gives every cake one bit 

of magic. Then she pops them 

in the oven, next to Miss Patty- 


Pans’ buns. 
"| must shut the door and keep 
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the oven hot or | may lose the 
agic," says Barbara. 

y Bell lets her scrub the 

EN spoons and wash the 

egg whisk. All the time, their 

noses go sniff! sniff! 


* They smell good," says May Bell. 


Inside the oven it's getting hotter. 
The cakes are growing taller. 

The yellow is changing to brown 
and the magic is cooking. 
“Time they were done," 


Pattypans and she opens t 
door. 


says Miss 


he oven 


Lots of buns and six brown 
magic cakes come out. 


Barbara puts them 
“One, two, three, 
she counts, 


On a tray, 
four, five, six," 
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.Then she lets them cool. 


Sunday 


Barbara put on her hat and coat 
and her scarf and gloves. Then 
she picked up her little basket 
and held it carefully. 

She was going to Number 2, Middle 
Row because it was May Bell’s 
birthday. May Bell was ten. 
Barbara walked along the street, 
across the road, and up to Middle 
Row.. She held the basket 
carefully as she rang the bell 


of Number 2. 
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Nhen she got inside, the party 
beginning. May Bell had lit 
Was 
the ten candles on top of her cake. 
Barbara took off her hat and 
coat and gloves and scarf and 
carried the basket to May Bell. 
“ Here are six magic cakes for 
your birthday,” she said. 
And there were six children at 
the party! Mrs, Bell pulled the 
curtains together to make it 
dark and the candles gave a 
pretty light. 
May Bell put one magic cake on 
each child’s plate, 


When they were ready, she said 
t Go ! » ' 


Down came six knives right 
2 


through the middles of the 
magic cakes. 

Out came the magic wrapped up 
in half a red cherry. 

Every magic cherry went into 
someone's mouth. 

“That is the end of the magic 
cakes till next Saturday," said 


Barbara. 
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Christmas Magic 


One cold, wintry day, a fairy 

folded her wings round her and 
flew out of her house. 

“It is good for fairies to use 

their legs sometimes. | will go 

for a walk in the wood," she said. 
She danced round the trees and 
jumped over the little twigs which 
lay on the ground. 

She walked along the path and 
climbed over the Stones which 
blocked the Way. 

‘like to use my legs," 


she said, 
aS she hopped fi 


rst on one and 
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then on the other. 

Then it began to snow. 

"Oh dear! Why did | leave my 
house?" said the fairy. '"'| shall 
get drowned with snow." 

She shook out her wings and 
covered herself with them. 

Down, down, down, came the snow. 
Her wings were very damp indeed. 
“I shall be spoiled," she sobbed. 
Then she flew up to a young fir 
tree. “Please open and let me 
in," she begged. 

At once, the young fir tree opened 
and let her slip inside. Then 

he shut himself up again. 

There was plenty of room inside 


for the fairy. She shook the 
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snow from her wings and held 
them wide to dry. As she did so, 
she sang softly, 
“A little cock Sparrow sat on a 
green tree, 
And he chirruped, he chirruped, 
so merry was he; 
A little cock Sparrow sat on a 
green tree, 
And he chirruped, he chirruped, 


SO merry was he.” 
Now there was a 


that wood who h 
fairies. When sh 
8° inside the fi 
of a cruel plan. 
She took some 


Wicked witch in 
ated all the 

e saw the fairy 

r tree, she thought 


the young tree on her broomstick. 
As she flew, she twisted the silk 
thread round and round his 
trunk and whispered her magic spell. 
“ Abracadabra, spin and twist, 
The thread will hold until 
you're kiss'd. 
Abracadabra, spin and twist." 
She could hear the fairy sing- 
ing softly to herself, 
* And he chirruped, he chirruped, 
so merry Was he." 
This made her so angry that she 
tied the thread with a terrible 
knot which could only be undone 
if someone said the secret words. 
“He he, he! Ha, ha, ha!" she 


laughed. 
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Then she flew away on her broom- 
stick. 

When the fairy’s wings were dry, 
she spoke to the fir tree, 

“Please open and let me out.” 

But the tree could not open. 
“Please, please, dear fir tree, do 
let me out," she begged. But the 
fir tree was tied tight by the 
witch's magic thread. 

Again and again the fairy begged 

to be let out but the young tree 
could only stand still in the ground. 
The poor little thin 
sob. Then she dri 
her tiny handkere 
won't help." she 
do something ^ 


g began to 

ed her eyes on 
hief. * Crying 
thought, “| must 
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She kept still and listened. 
Someone was coming. She could 
hear the twigs as they cracked 
under someone's feet. “It’s a 
grown-up," thought the fairy. 

As the footsteps came nearer, she 
called out loudly, “Please let me 
out. | am shut up in the young 
fir tree." 

The grown-up was Robin's father. 
He had come with an axe to cut 
down a Christmas tree for’ Miss 
Brown's party at school. 

When he heard the fairy's voice, 
he stood still and listened. 

“ Please do let me out," she said 
again. ‘‘ Goodness me! the tree’s 


talking. It must be magic,” he said. 
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He dropped his axe and ran 
home as fast as he could. 


“Oh dear! oh dear!” sobbed 
the fairy. 


“ Whatever will become of me?” 


She sobbed so loudly that she did 
not hear two little feet which 


came along and stopped by the 
young tree, 


She did not hear Robin say, 


hat a good Christmas tree! It 
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is not too big and not too little. 
Why, | can chop it down myself. 
Someone has left an axe here.” 
With a few good blows, he cut 
down the young tree, put it 
across his back and carried it 

off to Miss Brown. 

“Goodness me, where am I going?" 
said the fairy as she bounced 

up and down inside the tree. 

She heard Robin’s feet go out of 
the wood, along the road and in 
at the school gate. 

She heard Miss Brown say, “What 
a good Christmas tree! It’s just 
the right size. Help me to put it 
into the pot, Robin.” 


Bumpety, bump went the fairy 
5I 


as they pushed the fir tree 

down into a big flowerpot 

full of soil. 

“There! It is quite firm,” said 
Robin. “Thank you," answered Miss 
Brown. "Please go home now. | 
want to dress the tree by myself." 
The fairy heard Robin's voice 

call out, "Goodnight, Miss Brown!" 
She heard his feet run out of the 
school gate and down the road. 
Then she listened as Miss Brown 
walked to and fro. 

She could hear. the scissors go 
"click" and she felt the tree 

shake just a little, 

Then Miss Brown began to sing 


softly; so softly that the fairy 
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| folded her wings aur her and 
went to sleep. Miss Brown sang, 
| “ Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top; 
When the wind blows, the 
cradle will rock; 
When the bough bends, the 
cradle will fall; 
Down will come baby, cradle, 
and all.” 
The fairy slept o 


a very long time. 
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n and on for 


At last she woke up. 

She could hear so many voices. 
Girls’ voices, boys’ voices and 
babies’ voices. They were happy 
voices which laughed and sang 

and talked. 

“Why, it’s a party,” said the fairy 
and she shook out her wings. 
Then she heard Miss Brown say, 


“Shall | show you the Christmas 
tree now?” | 


Lots of little hands began to 
clap and the children cried, 

“Yes, please!” 

All was still and quiet. The 
fairy heard the electric lights 
£9 OUt with a soft “ click.” 

She heard Miss Brown draw 
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the curtain. And she heard some 
one say, "It's the loveliest Christ- 
mas tree!" 

Then the fairy called out in her 
sweetest voice, ‘‘ Dear children, 
the Christmas tree brings you a 
little fairy too!" 

No one moved. No one spoke. 
They had never before heard a 
Voice come out of a tree! 

The fairy called out again, 

“Dear children, | am inside the 
Christmas tree." 

Then Jane jumped out of the . 
chair. She ran up to the tree and 
put her fat little arms tight 


round it. 
“ Dear fairy, 


| love you for coming,’ 
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she said, as she gave the tree a 
kiss. These were the secret words 
which broke the witch’s spell ! 

The magic knot burst, the silken 
threads broke and the fir tree 
opened. 

Out flew the fairy with her 

Wings stretched wide. 


“Thank you, Jane. Goodbye," she 
called out as she fle 


W away 
home, 
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Stop ! Look! Listen! 


One day Barbara came into school 
with her handkerchief up to 

her eyes. ; 

“What’s the matter with Barbara?” 


said Jim. 
“What’s the matter with Barbara?" 
Said Jane. 


Ann put 
“What’s the matter with you, 
she asked. Still Barbara 


her arm round her. 


Barbara?" 
said nothing and went on cry- 
ing. Then Miss Brown came along. 
“Let Ann help you with your 
Ann undid the 
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coat," she said. 


buttons and Barbara wriggled out of 
her coat. Ann hung it on the hook. 
“There now,” said Miss Brown 
softly. “Please try to tell us 

what is the matter with you." 
Then Jerry came into school. 

"I know what's the matter with 
her," he said. 

“She fell down right in the 

middle of the road. | saw her. 

She was frightened in case a 

car came along before she could 

get up. That's why she's crying.” 


" What a shame!" cried Jim. ''But 


cars always go slow Past a school. 
Come here and | will show you." 
Ann took Barbara’s hand and they 
Went with Jim to the window. 
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"Look over there," he said. ‘‘See 
those two signs. You are too 
little to read the words but | 
can tell you. 


That one says 
SCHOOL. 


This one says 
SLOW. 


their 


When the cars come along, 


drivers see the signs and read 
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the words. Then they know that 
here is a school and that the 


children may be crossing the road. 


They stop dead if they see you 
fall over." 

“Look, look! here comes a cup 
cried Ann. “It is a Ford," said 
Jim. “Now watch!” 


The driver saw the signs and read 
the words. 


peer  — < 


The car went slower and slower, 
then it nearly stopped. The man 
inside looked this way and 
, that. He wanted to see if the 
children were safely over the 
road. Then he went on again. 
Faster and faster he went until 
they could see him no longer. 
Miss Brown came to look out 
of the window. 
“ Yes,” she said, “but people and 
children have to look to the 
right and to the left, to be sure 
that it’s safe to cross a road. 
How does a driver let you know 
that he’s coming so that you 

"m 
can get out of the way: 


" | know,” said Ann. “ He goes toot- 
él 


toot on his horn.” That was right. 
Then Miss Brown took a new 
picture book out of her cupboard. 
“ Here, Jim, show Barbara the 
pictures,” she said. 
The new book was called, 

STOP! LOOK! LISTEN ! 
Barbara put her handkerchief 
into her pocket and sat down . 
by Jim. Ann sat the other side. 
“Look at this picture," 
MIC sra Stop light, 
means STOP, 


said Jim. 
It’s red and it 


Now look at this picture. It’s 
a green light. That means GO.” 


* Here's another picture. A boy and 
a girl are standing at the 

corner of the street. They can 

see a red light and they are 


waiting for it to change," said Ann. 


“Yes,” said Jim. “When it’s green 
they can go across the road and 
no cars will come.” 


“Let’s sing a song to Barbara,” 


said Miss Brown. “ Listen ! 


Green says GO. 
Red says STOP. 


Watch the sign 

Of the traffic cop.” 
. Then she began to smile and 
- soon she was happy again. 


The Surprise 


When the children had finished 
their lessons, Miss Brown said, 
“You are going to have a surprise." 
“What is it? Do tell," they begged. 


“Put on your coats and outdoor 


shoes, We are going out of school 
to show Barbara how fo cross 

the road," answered Miss Brown. 
“What fun!” they cried as they 


put on their coats and outdoor 


Shoes. 
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“ Button your buttons and zipp 
your zippers," said Miss Brown, 

as she put on her hat and coat 
and gloves. 

Then they came out of school, 
through the gate and along the 
Street to the cross roads. 

“What shall we do first?” she asked. 
“| know,” answered Barbara. “Look 
to the right and look to the left.” 
John held her right hand and 


Ann held her left hand. They 
looked: each Way. 


There Were no c 


at work. ‘What a lot of cars in a 
line!" said Barbara. 

There were lorries and taxis, buses 
and cars, coal-trucks and dust à 
carts, and bicycles—all of them 
standing still. 

" They are waiting for the green 

- light," said Jim. “ They can't move 
When the light is red." 

And when Barbara looked high 

Up over the tops of the cars, she 
Saw the glowing red light. 

" The people can go. Look at them, 
Barbara," said Miss Brown. 

There they were walking over 

the road to the other side; 

boys and girls, old ladies and 


Men, mothers and babies in their 
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perambulators. 

~ Green says GO” shouted Jim. 
He had been watching the 
signals all the time. The drivers 
had been watching too, 

Round went the Wheels and on 
went the traffic, 

But the people had to stand still 
and wait for the light to change. 


“Green Says GO. 


Red says STOP. 
Watch the sign 


Of the traffic cop." 
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A Saturday Dream 


A little boy called Mike sat on his back 
doorstep. It was Saturday and there 
was no school. He had no one to play 
with and he didn’t know what to do. 
He put his head against the door 
and began to think that he would 
like to be a pilot some day. He 
would like to fly away up in the 
air in a big silver aeroplane. 

He grew sleepier and sleepier. 
“Will you come for a ride in the 
air?" asked someone. “ Who's that 
asking? ” said Mike. "It's me, the old 
garden broom,” answered the voice. 
The broom was standing by the back 


doorste P. 
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“Hop on my back," it said. l 
Mike cocked one leg over the broom 
handle and then he felt himself come 
right off the ground. Higher and 
higher he went. Then the broom 
spoke again, * Keep close up to my 
tail, please, | have to stop for 
another Passenger," 

Mike slid along till he was sitting 
in the middle of the broom. He 
held on tight for the 
UP and up a 
had begun t 
Mike looked 
People and 
looked just | 


Were at ho 
When he | 


Y were going 

gain and the wind 

O hiss and moan. 

down on the houses and 

buses underneath. They 

ike his Dinky toys which 

me in the Cupboard. 

ooked up again, they were 
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at the top of a very high tree. The 
broom stopped in the branches. 
Mike could hear the leaves go “swish, 
swish.” He could see a curly 

head tied round in a yellow duster, 
pushing away up to the tree-top. 
It was a little girl with a dustpan 
and brush hooked on to her belt. 
She climbed from branch to branch 
with her hands and feet and at last 
she got to the broom. 

“This is Molly,” said the broom to 
Mike. “ This is Mike,” said the broom 
to Molly. “ Hello!” said Mike. 
“Hello!” said Molly- 

She got on the broom handle just 
behind him and the broom moved 


Slowly out of the branches. 
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Off they went through the air again! 
They were far above the chimney pots 
and the church spires. Molly’s duster 
fell round her neck and Mike’s hair 
stood up and his coat blew out 

all round him. 

“Vm thirsty,” he said. “| wish | 
had some lemonade, don’t you, 
Molly?” 


“Yes, but here it comes,” 


she 
answered. 


“Will you pour out, please?" A jug 


and two mugs sailed up beside the 
broom. They stood on 


they did not fall. 
Mike picked up the jug and 


nothing but 


poured out two Mugs of lemonade. 
Then he put the jug back 
7 


on nothing. 

He gave one mug to Molly. They 
held on to the broom with one 
hand and drank lemonade with the 
other one. 

It was very good! 

“ Have a cake,” said Molly and there 
was a dish full of sugary cakes, sail- 


ing along beside them. They ate up 


every one, and the dish sailed away 


again. Then they drank up the 
lemonade, and the jug and mugs 
sailed away too. 

Now they began to 8? 


the air. 
The chimney pots seemed to rush 


up to meet them. They went 


first to the right and then to 
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down through 


AS 


the left to dodge the smoke. Sud- 
denly, they stopped by the great 
clock on the Town Hall, 
“How very big it looks 


when you 
are close up to it!” 


said Mike. ‘‘Its 
great hand is as big as a sword." At 


that moment the sun shone and 
made the two hands look just like 


gold. A Weather-cock sat on top of 
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the clock. He looked down at the 
children and said, “1 need a very 
good polish up to-day. What with 
the fog and the smoke, I’m filthy!” 
“Very well,” said Molly, “we will 
They got off the 


clean you up.” 
f the clock 


broom on to the top ° 
and Molly took off her yellow duster 
and began to clean the great letter N. 
“Will you brush up letter S, please, 
Mike? Hook the brush and pan 
off my belt,” she said. Mike got 
the brush and pan and began to 
clean up the great letter S. 
lt Was hard) woneuecasas the 
Weather-cock moved to and fro all 
“pm sorry | can’t keep 
«| have to swing 
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the time. 
still," he said, 


this way and that way, just as the 
wind makes me." 

"|t is a bit jerky for us," answered 
Molly. 

“ Never mind, we like doing jobs up 
in the air, don't we, Mike?" Mike 
said that he did, but he felt a bit 

wobbly. When he had done letter 
S, he brushed away at the weather- 


cock's feathers until they glinted in 
| the sunlight. 


“That’s fine," said Molly, who was 


doing letter E. They had just finished 
all the letters, N, S, E, and W, when 
they heard the broom call to them. 


€ 
“You must come now before the 


clock strikes twelve," it shouted. 


Mike looked at the clock and Saw 
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the great golden sword pointing Up- 
He hooked the brush and pan back 
on to Molly's belt. She had to put 
the yellow duster in her pocket, for it 
was too dirty to g° round her head. 
They stepped on to the broom and 
the wind blew the weather-cock 

round so that he could see them 


sail away. 

Just then the ¢ 
It made such a roar that they 
did not hear the cock call out, 
“ Goodbye, everyone.” 

One, two, three, four, five, six, 
nine, ten, eleven, 

s so still that 


birds singing 


lock began to strike. 


seven, eight, 
twelve; then it Wa 
they could hear some 


in the tree-toPs- 
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They did not hear the birds long 
because another noise began. 


It sounded like the roar of a big 


motor. Nearer and nearer it came. 


Then, all at once, Mike saw that it 
Was a silver aeroplane with a 
big yellow propeller on the front. 
The broom Stopped and said, 
all ready. Get in, Mike.” 
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Shes 


The little boy got into the cabin 
which was just like the front 

of a car. The big propeller started 
to turn round faster and faster, 
faster and faster, faster and faster. 
"Aren't you coming?” Mike shouted 
to Molly. She shook her head. “ No, 
you are going all by yourself, Mike. 
Goodbye," she said as she flew 
away on the back of the broom 
handle. 

Now the motor of the ae 
grew louder and louder and the 
propeller whizzed faster and faster. 


Mike was flying through the 
air all by himself. 


Up and up and up he went. He 


looked down and there was his 
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roplane 


house and his mother and father on 

the back doorstep, waving to him. 

They looked like little dolls. 

"| think PII land," said Mike to him- 

self. He looked down again. There 

was water underneath him, nothing 

but water and boats. The people on 

the boats were just like tiny black 

specks. They looked up and waved 

their handkerchiefs at Mike and 

his aeroplane. 

He couldn’t land in the water 

because his silver aeroplane wasn’t 

a seaplane. 

So on he went again, up into the 

air, at three hundred miles an hour. 

“ Wheeeeeeeeeee ! Wheeeeeeeee ! "' 

Then he pushed b 
8 


ack the stick which 
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worked the motor and the aeroplane 
began to fall down through the air. 
Down, down, down, and down again, 
until with a bump and a jerk, Mike 
landed right back on his own back 
doorstep. 

His mother was 
“What funny noises you were 
making, Mike. Did you have a bad 
dream?” she asked. “No,” said 
Mike, “I flew into the air on that 
old garden broom and | found a 
little girl called Molly. And | found 
a silver aeroplane too." 

His mother sat down by him on 
the back doorstep and he told her 
all about his Saturday dream. 


standing at the door. 
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Out of the Town 


Once a year, Ann and Jim go to 
Stay with their grandfather and 
grandmother on the farm. 

They each take a case full of clean 
clothes, a paper bag full of egg 
sandwiches, an orange and two 
Comic papers. They have their 
tickets in their pockets: 

Mother helps them to find two seats 
in the train and she puts their cases 
high up on the luggage rack. 

Then the guard blows his whistle 
and the train glides slowly along 
the platform. “ Goodbye, Mother," 
they cry as they move out of the 


Station. 
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At first, the train goes slowly. 
“ Chug-a-chug; chug-a-chug; chug-a- 
chug.” 
Then it goes faster. 
“ Chug-a-chug-chug ; chug-a-chug- 
chug ; chug-a-chug-chug.”” 
Then it dashes along. 
“ Chuggety-chug ; chuggety-chug ; 
chuggety-chug. 
Choo! choo! choo! choo! choo! 
Puff! puff! puff! puff! puff!" 
The whistle screams as they 
rush through the tunnels. 
Jim and Ann open their comic 
papers. 
First they look at the pictures, then 
they jump UP and look out of 
the windows, then they look at 
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the comics again. 
Soon, they feel hungry. “| shall eat 
Mo egg sandwiches," Says Ann. 
‘So shall I," says Jim. 
Then they feel thirsty- 
my oranges," says Jim. 
"So shall 1,” says Ann. 
“ Chug-a-chug ; chug-a-chug ; chug-a- 
chug; chug; chug: chug; chug.” 
The train slows down and stops in 
à station. 
“This isn’t our station,” Says Jim. 
“Chug; chug; chug chug; chug-a- 
chug; chug-a-chug,” goes the train 
again. Then it £995 faster. 
i Chug-a-chug-chu£ ; chug-a-chug- 
chug ; chug-a-chug-chug-” 
Then it dashes along 
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“| shall eat 


“ Chuggety-chug ; chuggety-chug ; 
chuggety-chug.” 

Three times it stops in stations and 
three times it goes on again. 
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x The next on : » A 
e is ours,” says Jim. 


They fold up their papers and wait 
for the train to slow do 
“Grandpa! grandpa!” they shout, as 
at last the train Stops and they 
see grandfather coming along 
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wn again. 


the platform. 

“Hello, young people,” says grand- 
pa, and he gets into the train and 
takes their cases down from the 
luggage rack. 

Ann and Jim find their tickets to 


give to the station master. Then 
stairs at the end 


they run up the 
er the wooden 


of the platform, OV 
bridge, and down t 
other end of the platform. Then they 
20 out of the gate and on to the 
little low bus which waits to take 
People from t o the farms. 
Grandfather comes along behind 
them with the two cases. The driver 
of the bus comes to give them 
tickets before he starts UP the engine. 
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he stairs at the 


he train t 


Ann and Jim can see the train 

as they look out of the back 
window. 

It is just puffing its way out of the 
station. “Chug; chug; chug-chug.” 
Now it’s getting speed up. 

“ Chug-a-chug-chug ; chug-a-chug- 
chug ; chug-a-chug-chug." 

Now it's tearing along. 

" Chuggety-chug ; chuggety-chug ; 
chuggety-chug ; chuggety-chug."' 
Now it's a tiny engine a long way 
off and Ann and Jim can hardly 
hear its voice. 

But the little bus begins to rumble 
and bump as it lumbers over the 
stony roads to the farm. Ann 


and Jim get up to the front seat. 
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out for the 
father’s farm. 


They want to look 


white gate of grand 
cries Jim. 


There it is!” 
There’s grandmother too,” cries 
Ann. 


And there with grandmother is Boxer, 
the sheep dog, and Pip, the little 

terrier. He catches more rats than 
all grandfather's five dogs together. 


“Cru-u-n-ch,” £965 the bus as it 
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stops on the path outside the white 
gate and out jump Ann and Jim. 


Grandpa comes after them with the 
two cases. 


Boxer and Pip jump about and 
wag their tails. They bark 


short, happy barks to show how | 
glad they are to see the 
children. 


Grandmother is so happy that she 
kisses them twice each. 


“Do let us go in at the back door," 
says Ann. Grandma laughed. 


“You want to see what's cooking 


on the kitchen fire," she says. 
“And | want to see the ducks 
on the duck pond," Says Jim. 
So they go round to the back 
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door. It is muddy and they have to 
get by the stack of logs which 
grandpa’s man has been sawing. 
The duck pond is close by the 
back gate. i 

‘Where are the ducks?" asks Jim. 


tg , 
It’s too late for them to be out," 
“They are shut 


answers grandpa. 
r the night. 


There they will sta 
laid their eggs 
Ann is pushing OP 


The back gate is green 
the big farmhouse 


en the back gate. 


kitchen, Then they know how 


hungry they are: 
noses and Ann P 
on the fire. 


eeps into 


" Sizzlin hot cocoa for us,” she 
8 
cries. 


Then she runs to the pantry and 
peeps in. 

“Pies and cakes and big, crusty 
loaves. Oh, grandma! | 
hungry," she says, 

"| know,” answers grandma. ''Go 


"upstairs and wash away the train 
2 


m so 


dirt, then come to your supper.” 
Ann and Jim know where to 89 
and what to do fer they come to 
the Farm each year. 

They are soon back in the kitchen 
having their supper at the long 
kitchen table. Grandfather and 
grandmother sit beside them. 


Mac, the farmhouse cat, lies 
n the chair. The dogs 


curled up i 

do not come into the house. 
They live in the sheds and out- 
houses. 


it is bed-time. 

ks them up in 
she tiptoes 

h the candle, 
st asleep. 


After supper; 
Grandmother tuc 
their beds and when 
out of the room wit 


the two children are almo 
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Everything is still; there are no 
buses, no trains, no whistles, no 
_tunnels. Mac, the cat, sleeps, Boxer 
and Pip sleep, the ducks sleep, 


Grandmother and grandfather 
sleep. 


In the Country 


Next morning, the dogs began to 


bark and Mac, the Cat, cried for 
milk. The ducks quacked because 
they had laid their eggs. The cock 
crowed, the hens clucked, and the 
lorry came to take away the churns 
of milk to the People in the 
towns. The old bus rumbled down 
the stony lane. 
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Ann and Jim jumped out of bed. 
They washed and dressed and came 
downstairs for breakfast. 

In their egg-cups, they found two 
very large eggs. “ Why are they so 
big?" asked Ann. “ Because the 
ducks laid them before you were 
awake, Ten altogether. The rest 
will be sold with the chickens’ 
eggs," answered grandpa. 

“They taste nicer than the eggs - 
Mother gets at the shop,” said Ann. 
“That’s because they haven’t been 
packed in a box and sent on a 
train, then put on 4 lorry and 
stacked up in 4 shop,” said Grandpa. 
" Now then, who's ready to come 


round the farm ue 
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“We are, we are!" they both cried 
together. First, they put on their 
Wellington boots, because it was 
puddly and muddy in the farmyard. 
As they went out of the green 
gate at the back of the farmhouse, 
the ducks were having their 
morning swim in the duck pond. 
Then they went through another 
gate and into the orchard. 

“We'll call on Mrs. Pig first," said 
grandfather. 

“There she is," cried Ann. “Oh! do 
look, she's got some wee baby pigs.” 
Ten creamy-pink piglets were 
running to and fro round their 
mother. Their short pink tails stood 


out at the back. Their little pink 
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“Their eyes are blue,” said 

Ann. When Jim tried to catch 
them, they ran up close to their 
Mother and began to drink her milk. 
The fat old pig walked away slowly, 
Sating all the time. The little 


Ones followed after her. 

‘l should like to see father pig," 

Said Jim, ‘‘He’s 4 terrible fellow,” 
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said grandpa. ''We call him the 
-old boar. Come along and you can 
have a look at him." 

They came out of the orchard, past 
the back door of the farmhouse and 
across a muddy field. Then they 
came to the stable and the barns. 
Grandpa's man was busy cleaning 
the stable but he called out, 
“Good morning, young people, I'll 
show you the old boar.” 

He lifted down a heavy bar from 
the wooden door of an old stone 
shed. Then he opened the door 
slowly. The children looked in. 

He was a great big pig, cream and 


black, with a large snout and two 
flappy ears. 
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"Just look at that," said the man 
and he pointed to a great hole in 
the ground which the boar had 
made with his snout. 

'" He's so strong that he can push 
his way out of everywhere. We've 
put those spikes in the wall to 
Stop him getting through there." 
Ann and Jim looked hard at the 

* No animal would 


sharp spikes. 
near those things," 


want to go 
thought Ann to herself. 
Grandfather's man pushed a panful 
of scraps into the shed. Then he 
shut and barred the door. 

" Are you ready for some work, 
Jim?” called grandpa. Yes, Jim was 


« What are we going to do?” 


ready. 
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he asked. Then he heard rumble, 
mumble, mumble.. It was the farm 
cart which the man was pulling 
out of the barn. 

“I know, you're going to let me 
drive Buck," cried Jim. 

“Right again, young fellow,” said 
grandfather. They went into the 
stable where Buck, the farm horse, 
Was munching his hay breakfast. 
Grandfather patted his soft nose 
and Buck felt him take hold of his 
halter. He reached for one last 
mouthful of hay and backed out 

of his stall, with some of it hanging 
out of his mouth. 

Then he felt grandpa throw the 


harness over his Strong back and 
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Wrap long leather straps round the 
shafts of the cart and fasten the 
buckles. 

Then he felt him pull the long reins 
through the rings on the harness 
and buckle the end. 

“Get up, young fellow,” called out 
grandpa. The man helped Jim to 
Climb on to ‘the cart. As soon as 
im knew what to do. 


he was up, J 
he 


He had to stand up to drive, 
Was too little to sit down. 
He held the reins, not tight yet 
very firm. As soon as he gave a 
soft “cluck” away walked Buck out 
of the barn, through the gate and 


along the lane. , 


Grandfather went at hi 
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s head to 


show Jim the Way to go. 


After the cart came grandpa's five 
dogs and the man. Boxer and Pip 
were frisking and ba 


rking. The 
others were older; one or them 
was Boxer's father ; they came 


slowly along by the cart. 


“Where are we going?” asked Ann. 
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" You'll see, young lady," said 
grandpa. 

Soon they turned into another lane, 
and then into another, and went along 
until they came to a brown gate. 
Ann knew just how to lift the bar 
and open the gate wide. Jim knew 
just how to tell Buck that he must 


go into the field. 

He gave the reins a little pull, 

and that turned Buck's head into 
Then Jim gave one more 


the gate. 
and Buck 


pull and a soft “whoa!” 
stood still. 

Just as Jim dropped the reins and 
jumped down from the cart, a 
great noise began. The field was 


full of sheep with their babies. 
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As soon as they saw the dogs and 
the children, they ran close together 
and called out, ‘‘ Baaaa-baaaa-baaaa.”’ 
The lambs began to run up to the 
children. “The darlings!” cried Ann. 
They put their four little feet 
together and jumped along. 

But their mothers called them back. 
s Baaaaa-baaaaa-baaaa,” they cried 
and the lambs put their four little 
feet together and jumped back 

to them. 

Now Jim could see what they had 
come for. Grandpa and his man 
were busy with some branches of 
a tree which had fallen into the 


field. They heaved and pushed 
them into the cart. 
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“They will be sawn up into logs 

for the farmhouse fires," thought 

Jim to himself. 

The dogs were busy with the sheep. 

Round and round them they ran, 

barking all the time and making 

them crowd in together and go 

to the gate. 

Each time a sheep walked the 

Wrong way, Boxer dashed after 

her and barked at her heels. 

" Bow-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow !” 

he went until she pushed herself 

in with the rest of the flock. 

When they were all ready at th 

gate, Jim climbed into the cart. He 

took the reins and said softly to 

the horse, “ cluck.” Off they went! 
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First, came grandpa and the flock 
of sheep with the dogs. Then came 
Buck and Jim with the wood in 
the cart. 

Then came the man, 
came Ann. 

She knew just how the last one 
has to lift the bar and shut 

the brown gate, 


When they got to the orchard, what 
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and last of all 


do you think they saw? The 
naughty piglets had squashed 
themselves under the orchard gate 
and were playing hide and 

seek round the wall. 

The poor mother put her snout 
under the bar of the gate and 
tried to lift it. All the time, she 
grunted “ honk-honk-honk," to 
tell them to come back. 


But they were running after one 


another and did not want to PO 


back under the gate. Mother pig 
could not lift up the bar so she 

tried to get underneath it. But 

she was much too fat! 

Then Ann clapped her hands and 


cried, '' Sh-sh-sh, little pigs, go back 
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to your mother,” and ran behind 
them. They squealed and ran back 
under the gate, all except one. He 
had a wee black patch on his 

back, and he tried to chase Ann 
round the wall. 

“You naughty little patch pig!” 
cried Ann and she gave him a slap 
on his black back. Home he went 
as fast as he could go! 

“Plup, plup, plup," went Bück's heels 
on the soft muddy lane. “Whoa,” 
said Jim as he gave the reins a 
gentle pull. They were back at the 
farmhouse. The dogs and the sheep 
went with grandfather to their 

new field. 


Buck and the man went together. 
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Soon the horse was out of the 
cart and his harness was off and 
hanging up in the stable. The man 
gave him his hay dinner. 
Jim and Ann went into the farm- 
house, and came back with two 
lumps of sugar for Buck. Crunch, 
crunch went his big teeth. 
Just then, a voice called, * Children, 
dinner is ready!” Off they went ! 
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A House is Built 


Once there was a grass patch with 
a stone wall round it. On one side 
of the wall was the road. On 
another side was an old house. On 
the next side was another grass 
patch. On the last side was a lane ` 
which went up and up and up to 
the farm on the side of the hill. 
One day a man came by the grass 
patch. He Stopped and looked and 
walked all round the four sides. 
An old woman Peeped out of the 
window of the old house. 


“That man will buy that grass patch 
and build a house," she said to her 
old man. 
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Days and days went by and no one 
came. Then one morning along 
came a car. ''Gr-r-untch" it said as 
it stopped by the grass patch. Out 
of the car came the builder. 

He undid his long tape measure, and 
measured the grass patch. Then he 
put rows and rows of wooden pegs 
inside the stone wall. — . 

“That is to show where the walls 


are to go," said the old woman to 


.her old man. 
Off went the builder and along came 


his workmen. They came with their 
spades and picks and shovels. 

They dug and dug and dug till they 
dug up all the grass. Then they 


dug again and made deep trenches 
Tm 


in between the pegs. 
Look at the picture and you will 
see where they dug. 
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Next came the lorries. 


AT 


What a clatter! Shunt, crash, bang, 
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and they tipped up and spilt out 
their loads of bricks. 

“Lend a hand!" shouted the men 
as they heaved the bags of sand on 


to their backs. 

“Lend a hand!” as they bumped 
them on the ground. Stacks and 
stacks of bricks and bags of sand 
and cement everywhere! 

Then the old woman said to her 
old man, “Look, the workmen are 
going to make the foundation.” 


They took their spades and mixed 


up the sand and the cement into a 
The soft, wet mess 


soft, wet mess. 
and got 


went into the trenches, 
hard and strong. 


“The walls of the house W 
TE 


ill stand 


on that strong foundation and hold 
up the roof and the floors,” said 
the old woman. 

Next came the bricklayers to build 
the walls. Some of them mixed up 
the sand and cement to make strong 
mortar to hold the bricks together. 
Some took the bricks up the ladder. 
Some laid them in rows and slapped 
the mortar in between them. 

First they put down a brick. Then 
they put on the damp mortar with a 
trowel and laid another brick on top. 
Next they went tap, tap, 
the handles of their trow 
of the bricks, 


They left spaces for the doors and 
the windows to go in. 


tap with 
els on top 
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nto the ground 
oden planks in between 


men dug tall poles i 


and laid wo 


them. 
“Now the bricklayers can walk 


along and climb up to make the 
chimneys,” said the old woman. 
The lorries came again. This time 
they brought the carpenters with 


their bags of tools and the wood. 
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One carpenter put in the windows. 
One put in the doors. One put in 
the stairs. Two made the floors 
and some were banging on the roof. 
Bang, bang, bang and bang again 
went all the big hammers. Tap, 
tap, tap and tap again went all the 
little hammers. 

Then some men came with rolls and 
rolls of wire and lots of little 
switches. There were brown switches 
and white switches, “ Look," said 
the old woman, 


“they are putting 
in electric light.” 


Back again came the lorries. They 
brought men with fat Pipes and 
thin pipes, straight pipes and 


twiddley pipes, They brought taps 
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and sinks and a big, white bath. 
“Those are the plumbers,” said the 
old woman. “They are going to have 
hot and cold water and a bath.” 
Now the plasterers came. They 
mixed up the plaster and smoothed 
it over the walls. 

When the plaster was dry and 
white and smooth, in came the 
painters with pots of paint and 
pails and brushes. 

Slap and slash went the biggest 
brushes over the walls and the 
ceilings. Steady and slow went the 


little brushes round the window 


panes and up and down the doors. 


Some doors were green and some 
were red. One room was blue and 
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one was yellow. One was pink and 
one was gray. "Oh my!” said the 
old woman, "the new house is so 
clean and gay." 

The wind blew and the sun shone 
in at the open doors and windows. 
“The paint is dry," said the painters. 
“Let them bring in the cooking stove 


and lay the mats on the floors." 


Last of all, came a very big lorry 


with the furniture. Chairs and tables, 
beds and bedding, cups and saucers, 
plates and dishes, jugs and pans, 
knives and forks, toys and books. 
They all had to get into the new 
house. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, went 


the feet of the men as they put 
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them in their places. 

“Here come the children!” cried 
the old woman. They came wee 
down the hill, along the road, 

at the gate, up the path and over 


the front door-step. 
“The house is built," they shouted. 
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Wild Man’s Woods 


In the summer, Robin stayed with 
his cousin Sam in the country. 
Robin is a town boy but Sam soon 
showed him what to do in the 
country. 
He took him to a stream which was 
not too deep and they went right 
into the middle of the water. They 
looked round for some bits of boards 
and some good sized stones. Then 
they made a bridge across the stream. 
Robin made some boats out of 
bits of twigs and let them sail 
along under the bridge and out 
through the other side. 
Sam tried to catch 4 frog but 
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although he saw three, all black and 
green with big eyes, he couldn't 
catch one of them. They jumped 
away as soon as he got near them. 
Then they both climbed some 
slippery rocks and found some soft, 
green moss. 

Robin put his face right down into it. 
“This is my mossy, mossy bed,” he 
said as he pressed his hot face into 
the cool green moss. 

They went on again, paddling up the 
stream until it got very little. ‘‘Let’s 
dam it up," said Sam. They pushed 
sticks and stones and moss and 
dead leaves altogether and patted 


it firm with their hands. When the 
lace to trickle 
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stream found a P 


dirt and water and slapped it into 
the little cracks. At last, the 
stream was blocked up and 
Robin’s little twig boats had to 
stop. 


through, they made soft mud with 


“Now let it go on again," said 
Robin. They pulled down the dam 
and let the water out. 
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One very hot day, they walked 
across their stream and away into 
the far woods. They could hear 
the birds singing and their feet 
made tiny creaking sounds as they 
trod on the sticks. 

When they got to the middle of the 
wood, they saw some enormous 
stones. 

“Stop! danger stones! look out!” 
cried a voice. From behind the 
stones, out came two children. They 
wore golden crowns and the boy 
had a large sword in his hand. 
“We are the King and Queen of 
Wild Man’s Woods,” they said. “A 
wolf is coming. You mus 


behind the danger stones. 
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The Queen with Sam and Robin 
squeezed as tight as they could 
behind the stones, but the King said 
bravely, “I’m going out to kill the 
wolf. | can, because |’m magic." 
At that moment, there came a 
grunt, a growl, and a roar. 

They hid their faces but the King 
stood up on the danger stones, 
waving his big Magic sword. 
“Come on! come on and fight!” 


he called out. The growl came 
louder and nearer, 


look at the big, 
heard the King ju 
the stones and begin the fight. 
Bang! crash! went the sword; bang 


and crash again! “Dead, he’s dead!” 
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No one would 
bad wolf but they 
mp down from 


cried the King. “ Come out and see." 
The Queen and the two boys peeped 
round the danger stones and there 
on the ground, they saw something 
which looked like a wolf-boy. 

The King and the Queen began to 
laugh. ‘‘Get up,” they said and 
the wolf-boy stood up. 

He wasn’t dead and he wasn’t a 
bad wolf. ''He's my best friend, 
David," said the King, “and this is 
a game of hunting." 

Of course, Robin and Sam wanted 
to play. "We want to be magic 
and we want to hunt wild animals," 
they said. 

“Im the king of Wild Man's 


Woods. You must do what 
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| say,” answered the boy with the 
sword. “Only boys can be hunters 
here, and if you are a hunter you 


must fight the lions and the tigers 
and the wolves. 


i 


But first, you must 
get your magic. Then you will be 


brave enough to kill wild animals.’ 
He took them to a tree which stood 


by itself. * Keep your hand on the 
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tree and walk round it three times 
with your eyes shut." 
First Sam got his magic, then Robin. 
They found some big sticks for 
swords and went off to hunt 
with David and the King. 
The Queen had to stay and make 
a feast. She found little bits of 
stick. “These will do for toffee,” 
she said to herself. Next, she dug 
up some soft moss with her hands. 
“This will be pudding,” she said. 
Then she found some real black- 
berries and put them on some 
big green leaves. ^ 
When the hunters came back, they 
he magic tree and 
“Let’s dance now,” 
n 


sat under t 
had the feast. 


said the Queen, when they had 
eaten up the blackberries. 
Robin banged with his stick on the 
tree and made a noise like a drum. 
The others held hands and danced 
round and round the magic tree, 
singing as they danced. 

This is what they sang: 


“Here we come, the magic boys, 
The magic girls, 
The magic boys, 
Here we come, the magic girls, 
Skippetty, skippetty, skip.” 
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